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fours (p. 87) are what an American might call "cute." To what he 
finds in other writers old and new Dr Le6n has added some of his own 
observations among the Indians. Following the account of aboriginal 
obstetrics come some notes on the practices and superstitions of the mStis 
and Mexicans of the lower classes, with whom both old Indian and old 
European folk-lore makes its presence felt. As an example of European, 
or rather Oriental (Egypt and Palestine) superstition imported into 
Mexico, the author cites (p. 123) the use of the so-called "rose of Jericho." 

Alexander F. Chamberlain. 

The Racial Anatomy of the Philippine Islanders, introducing New Methods of 
Anthropology and showing their Application to the Filipinos, with a Classifi- 
cation of Human Ears and a Scheme for the Heredity of Anatomical Characters 
in Man. By Robert Bennett Bean, B.S.M.D., Associate Professor of 
Anatomy, The Tulane University of Louisiana, New Orleans, La.; formerly 
Associate Professor of Anatomy, Philippine Medical School, Manila, P. I. 
With Nineteen Illustrations reproduced from Original Photographs. Seven 
Figures. Philadelphia & London: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1910. Pp. 224. 

As with Africa of old, so now-a-days with our far-off eastern posses- 
sions, e Philippinis semper aliquid novi. This time it is the Homo 
Philippinensis, close kin of him of ancient Heidelberg. According to 
Dr Bean (p. 231) he is "a being somewhat apart, typical of neither the 
primary nor the secondary Australoid," at least as represented by the 
man of Taytay, whose photograph is given with- anthropometric details 
(pp. 228-232). On the basis of "primordial man with a form similar 
to Homo Heidelbergensis, Mousteriensis and Philippinensis," the author 
derives the races of man in all parts of the globe, by variation, differ- 
entiation, segregation, modification, interbreeding, conglomeration, 
re-combination, etc. One is forced to admire Dr Bean's synonymy at 
times, as, e. g., when he goes still further and speaks (p. 29) of "the 
Australoid type" as "supposed to represent a mosaic of Iberian and 
Primitive," and, again (p. 30) of the Alpine as "apparently another 
mosaic of the Iberian and Primitive types." Dr Bean recognizes (p. 
221) "three fundamental units of mankind, the Iberian being the funda- 
mental European type, the Primitive being the type of the Orient, and 
the Australoid the primary negroid element." The other types, Cro- 
Magnon, Alpine, etc., "are modifications and combinations of the three 
fundamental types." Concerning the Filipinos the author observes 
(p. 224): "The Filipino peoples, exclusive of the Moros, are derived prin- 
cipally from East Indian sources, the southern Pacific Islands, China and 
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Japan, and Europe. Continual intermingling has failed to eradicate, 
or fuse or blend the three fundamental types, Iberian, Primitive and Aus- 
traloid, which continue in comparative purity throughout the Philippine 
Islands." What the future has in store in this part of the world is thus 
stated (p. 218): "Fusion of the mass of Filipinos throughout is evident 
in the formation of a blend that will probably be largely Primitive, or 
between that and the Adriatic, because in the course of time the Iberian 
elements will be eliminated to a great extent by disease, especially tuber- 
culosis." In the differentiation of Filipino types "color markings have 
been of no value," "hair form has been of little avail (they all have 
straight black hair, with an occasional wave)," and "the cephalic index 
has been found unreliable because of possible distortion of the head." 
The ear, however, has not failed, for " the ear-form has been found a better 
indicator, and by this alone much can be known as to the individual's 
component elements (p. 217)." Primitive ears, we are told, "are almost 
the reverse of the Iberian in every respect (p. 195)"; the Australoid and 
Primitive ears are "old types," "the Iberian type D, A and C ears are 
intermediate, the Iberian type B, and B.B.B. ears are new types," 
"the others are mixed, intermediate and new." This reasoning makes 
the Filipinos older than the Chinese, Indians, or Spanish, since they have 
"older ear-types" (p. 188). This use of the ear as a universal anthro- 
pometer, prehistoric and modern, and as a sort of talisman or philosopher's 
stone for the discovery and the determination of human types, is some- 
thing neither anatomists nor ethnologists will readily agree to, since vari- 
ation in the form of the ear is about the least likely of any human physical 
character to possess fundamental significance. Chapter VIII of the book 
is devoted to "the omphalic index," which is found "by dividing the dis- 
tance of the umbilicus from the pubic spine by its distance from the supra- 
sternal notch, thus indicating its relative position on the body. By the 
use of this index, "the relative amount of Iberian and Primitive stock 
in a people composed of the two stocks can be determined with a fair 
degree of accuracy" (p. 164), — thus the Russian women measured by 
Teumin, "are 34 per cent, less Primitive than the Igorot women, 30 per 
cent, less Primitive than the women of Taytay, etc." In his researches 
Dr Bean, besides examining the ears of "several thousand Filipinos 
from every part of the Archipelago," took measurements of "about 800 
students of the Trade and Normal Schools of Manila, more than 100 
Igorots, 500 individuals of Taytay and Cainta, and about 200 subjects 
of Malecon Morgue." For comparison he used also the measurements of 
100 American negroes (Johns Hopkins Hospital), 1000 students of the 
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University of Michigan, and 1,500 school-children of Ann Arbor, Mich. 
The origin records are on file at the Wistar Institute of Anatomy, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Out of them Dr Bean has made an interesting and well- 
illustrated book, even if one cannot agree with very many of the positions 
he takes or the theories he advances. The reviewer for one is not yet 
prepared to swear by the ear as the supreme court of racial anatomy. 
One might perhaps say that the author's material is better than his uses 
of it. 

Alexander F. Chamberlain. 

Philippine Studies. I. A Little Book of Filipino Riddles. Collected and edited 
by Frederick Starr. Yonkers, New York: World Book Co., 1909. Pp.133. 

In this little book Professor Starr gives us the native texts and transla- 
tions, with explanations, etc., of 416 Filipino (Tagal, Ilocan, Pangasinan, 
Gaddang, Pampangan, Visayan, etc.) riddles, collected by him, chiefly 
from school-boys belonging to various peoples of the islands in 1908. 
In an introduction (pp. 5-22) riddles in general and Filipino riddles in 
particular are discussed in an interesting way. The distribution of 
these riddles as to subjects is as follows: Animals (mammals), 1-13; 
bell, 14-17; betel, 15-21; birds, 22-28; boats, 29-35; body (parts), 36-78; 
book, 79-80; candle, 81-85; cardinal points, 86; clock (watch), 87-89; 
coffin, 90; disease, 91-92; dress, 93-99; drinks, ioo-ioi;egg, 102-104; 
fishes, 105-114; fruit, 115-143; furniture, 144; games, 145; greeting, 146; 
hammock, 147-148; heavenly bodies, 149-163; hole, 164; house and parts, 
165-177; implements, 178-196; insects and other invertebrates, 197-213; 
lamp, 214-216; love, 217-222; mat, 223-225; mirror, 226; musical in- 
struments, 227-229; nature elements, 230-232; number, 233; occupations 
234-238; persons, 239-251; plants, 252-284; qualities, 285; relationship, 
286-289; religious, 290-317; reptiles, etc., 318-326; road, 327-329; 
shade, shadow, etc., 330-335; smoking, 336; storm, sky, etc., 337~345; 
stove, 346-352; time, 353~354; tools, 355~359; toy, 360-361; trunk, 
362-363; umbrella' 364-365; utensils, etc., 366-393; vegetables, 394-405; 
vision, 406; waves, 407; word-plays, 408-416. Many of these riddles 
exhibit a curious combination of foreign (Spanish, Christian) influence and 
local coloring or adaptation. As Professor Starr indicates, our famous 
"Humpty Dumpty" is represented by the Ilocan (p. 49, No. 102): 

Yti papapugan ti Ari; no maluctan saan nga maisubli. 

The lime- box of the king; if you open it you cannot restore it. 
The answer is Itlog, "Egg." The riddle of the "Pig" (No. 9, p. 27) is 
sui generis and quite Oriental besides. Nos. 170 and 237 are markedly of 



